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a complete set of facies is known. As a rule one fades
predominates. Thus the White Chalk is known over a
wide area of Europe, but the contemporary shallow-
water deposits of the margins of the Chalk Sea are only
known in a few places. In the formations of Permian
age, on the other hand, in most parts of the world,
abnormal deposits in enclosed seas and on land-surfaces
predominate, normal marine deposits being confined to
limited areas, mostly (as it happens) distant from the
centres of civilization.

4. This has already been illustrated under the last
head; but a few points may be added. Fossils of strik-
ing appearance often attract the attention of unscientific
observers, who collect them, keep them for a time,
eventually either throwing them away or taking them
to another part of the country and forgetting where
they came from. I understand that the London speci-
men of Archaopteryx was luckily rescued from a casual
collector of this kind. The unique skeleton of
Wynyardia (see later, p. 214) lay for many years in the
Hobart Museum, identified as the recent genus Halma-
lurus, before Baldwin Spencer found and described it.

Geologists and palaeontologists are not the only
investigators who have to work on very incomplete
records. Historians are sometimes no better off. Those
who deal with modern times certainly suffer from an
excess rather than a deficiency of evidence, but it is
otherwise with students of the dark ages. In English
history we find the two centuries that followed the
Roman evacuation very sparsely documented. With
the opening of the 7th century documents begin to be
frequent. Birch's Cartularium Anglo-Saxonicum gives